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FORGED SHAKESPEARIANA. 

At p. 367 of the fourth edition of his excel- 
lent ‘ Life of Shakespeare’ Mr. Sidney Lee 
gives a list of forged documents relating to 
Shakespeare and his plays, and in this list he 
includes :— 

‘1607. Notes of performances of ‘ Hamlet’ and 
‘Richard II.’ by the crews of the vessels of the 
East India Company’s fleet off Sierra Leone. First 

rinted in ‘Narratives of Voyages towards the 
orth-West, 1496-1631,’ edited by Thomas Rundall 
for the Hakluyt Society, 1849, p. 231, from what 
urported to be an exact transcript ‘in the India 
ice’ of the ‘ Journal of William Keeling,’ captain 
of one of the vessels in the expedition. Keeling’s 
manuscript journal is still at the India Office, but 
the leaves that should contain these entries are 
now, and have long been, missing from it.” 
That no positive proof of the correctness of 
Mr. Rundall’s statements is forthcoming has 
long been known, but I believe this is the 
first time that the entries quoted by him 
have been denounced as forgeries ; and as 
Mr. Lee’s great and deserved authority on 
all matters Shakespearian is likely to secure 
for this view an unquestioned acceptance, 
I should like to put in a plea on the other 
side, if only in justice to Mr. Rundall. 
Mr. Lee does not give his authority for 


the statement that the journal which once 
contained the disputed entries is still at the 
| India Office; but he doubtless derived his 
information from a subsequent volume of 
the Hakluyt Society’s series, viz., ‘The 
Voyages of Sir James Lancaster,’ edited by 
Mr. (now Sir) Clements Markham, and pub- 
lished in 1877. A calendar of all the early 
nautical journals then extant at the India 
Office is included in the volume; and in the 
course of some general remarks on these the 
editor (introduction, p. ix), after quoting 
Mr. Rundall’s statements, goes on to say that 
the entries in question “ have been abstracted 
from the manuscript volume since 1849, 
together with all the pages containing 
entries between 30 August, 1607, and 19 Feb- 
ruary, 1607/8.” He continues :— 

““Owing to the robbery of these leaves of the 
manuscript, there is now no contemporary evidence 
of the interesting faet that the = * of ‘ Hamlet’ 
was acted by Captain Keelinge’s sailors at Sierra 
Leone in the autumn of 1607. The only evidence 
is the quotation from the original document made 
by Mr. Rundall before the soubery took place.” 

Recently I made a careful examination of 
the volume here described, which is now 
known as No. IV. of the India Office Marine 
Records. The statement as to the gap exist- 
ing between 30 August, 1607, ro 19 Feb- 
ruary, 1608, is quite correct; and although 
the manuscript shows no trace of the missing 
leaves having been torn out, it is bound in 
such a way that only blank pages would 
have been dislodged at the same time, and 
subsequent rebinding would have easily con- 
cealed their removal. I next looked closely 
into the entries that remained, and to my 
surprise found that they had evidently no 
connexion with the journal from which Mr. 
Rundall had quoted. The latter was kept 
on board the Dragon by Capt. Keeling him- 
self, as is clear from (1) Mr. Rundall’s definite 
statement to that effect ; (2) his reference to 
the reproduction of this particular journal 
(with certain omissions) in ‘Purchas His 
Pilgrimes’; (3) the tone of the entries them- 
selves. But the journal with the pages 
missing was kept on board the sister ship, 
the Hector, and not by the captain, but by 
some subordinate factor. The writer ex- 
pressly says (4 March, 1607) that he embarked 
on board that vesssel, and this is borne out 
by a number of later passages ; while as to 
his position he describes himself as “a 
stranger to sea affayres” and “ of the meanest 
ranke of my sorte” (29 May). The inference 
is obvious. The editor of the 1877 volume 
was mistaken in thinking that he had before 
him the journal from which his predecessor 
had quoted, and although there is a gap 
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in the second narrative, it cannot be shown 
that this had any 
Shakespearian entries in the first. 

The question will naturally be asked, 
What, then, has become of Keeling’s journal ? 
All that can be said in reply is that it has 
disappeared since Mr. Rundall’s time with 
the exception of the front page, which (in 
very bad condition) still exists at the India 
Office. Nor need we attach any dark signi- 
ficance to such a disappearance. The India 
House records had not always careful custo- 
dians, and many documents are known to 
have been disposed of or allowed to stray. 
The diary of Richard Cocks, the head of the 
English factory at Hirado, which is also 

uoted by Mr. Rundall as being at the India 
| is not now to be found in the India 
Oftice collection ; but it is safe at the British 
Museum, and has been published under the 
editorship of Sir Maunde Thompson. Had it 
not been for its fortunate preservation in the 
national collection, its existence might by 
this time have been made a matter of doubt, 
and Mr. Rundall’s quotations denounced as 
forgeries. 

I submit, therefore, that the charge of 
forgery, on the evidence available, is at least 
not proven. The supposition that the pages 
containing the entries in question have been 
surreptitiously destroyed ~ been shown to 

based on a misapprehension ; and we may 
add at least two reasons against the proba- 
bility of foul play. In the first place, both 
Mr. Rundall’s good faith and his ability to 
detect a fraud of this description are beyond 
suspicion; and, secondly, the deception 
would have been penne The entries | 
prove nothing as to the date of the plays or | 
any other point of importance, and Mr. 
Rundall quoted them merely as interesting | 
incidents. 

It is only fair to add that there is one 
feature in the quotations themselves which 
may have tended to strengthen suspicion, 
namely, that one of the entries purports to 
be for 31 September; but apart from the 
unlikelihood of any forger committing so 
obvious an error, there is reason to think 
that this is merely due to a copyist’s or a 
rinter’s omission ; and in the copy of Mr. 
Rundall’s book in the India Office Library 
the date has been altered, possibly by that 
gentleman himself, to 31 March, 1608. If it 
was altered by any one else, presumably this 
was done by some one who had checked the 
entry ; and in that case we have a second 
witness. Obviously, however, this argument 
cannot be pressed. 


That plays were acted on board the East 


| India Company’s ships in their tedious and 


connexion with the | lengthy voyages is to some extent borne out 


‘by an entry in another journal of the time, 
'now No. XII. of the Marine Records. This 
|journal was kept by Benjamin Greene, a 
|factor on board the Darling in the sixth 
| voyage under Sir Henry Middleton. In his 
narrative Greene says nothing about any 
dramatic performance, but on a spare sheet 
at the end is copied out the following frag- 
ment, which, as will be seen, gives only the 
list of characters and a few lines of the 
opening dialogue. Possibly some reader of 
‘N. & Q. may be able to identify the play. 

The entry is as follows :— 

Corus. 

Astorildo emperor ce- Carrabunculo R fletruria 

licia Brufard his bastard 
Cleobulo & Druball his sonne 

sonnes Merinda his wife 
Corderia his wife Dionisia his faire daugh- 
liuia her daughter 


Lord Pridamor 
lo: Parracie 
Jack Pretty Cleobuloes 


ter 
Catropus Brufards frend 
flox (?) the hostler 
Nibs the coachman 


man Racrox & Rabix [#/egible]} 
Tuckit Druballs man Attendants 
Cristobell 
Vna 
Plebia 
Curia &c 


Enter at one dore—Corus 
& Racrox at thother 

Ra. Welmet frend what newes if thou wilt goe 
to the rose we will a cupe of merrigoe downe. 

Co. I pray keepe of you are a great disturber of 
the common. 


India Office, 8.W. 


WILLIAM Foster. 


| London Chinee ; 


THE CHINESE IN LONDON. 

In the Daily Mail of 27 June there are two 
or three columns on ‘ London’s Chinatown.’ 
The illustrations represent (1) a prosperous 
(2) a Chinese grocery at 
21, Limehouse Causeway; (3) the grave in 
Plaistow Cemetery of r Ngeu Hwo-wan; 
(4) a London opium den. The letterpress 
gives wonderfully little information, but it 
reminded me that the subject, although a 
favourite one with the daily papers (I have 
myself at various dates written concerning it 
in the Globe, Morning Leader, Pall Mall 
Gazette, Standard, &c.), has never been thrashed 
out in these more suitable, because more per- 
manent, pages. The present juncture, when 


'all eyes are turned upon China, seems a 


favourable one for repairing this omission. 

I remember the surprise of a novelist, whose 
knowledge of the metropolis is admittedly 
extensive and peculiar, when I introduced 
him to these opium and gambling houses. 
Indeed, although it has repeatedly been de- 
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scribed in scientific books, the whole process 
of opium smoking remains a mystery to the 
average Englishman. People imagine that 
an opium-pipe is like a tobacco-pipe. In a 
curiosity shop near Temple Bar I recently 
saw little Japanese tobacco-pipes offered for 
sale under the name of opium-pipes. Opium 
is smoked in the recumbent position, because 
during the entire smoke the opium pill, held 
against the bowl of the pipe on the point of 
a knitting-needle, must be cooked over the 
flame of an opium-lamp. The whole thing is 
most original and fascinating, all the more so 
because here, in the heart of London, not a 
soul speaks English. These opium dens have 
been several times more or less (generally 
less) successfully portrayed in works of fiction, 
from ‘ Edwin Dood’ to Sherlock Holmes, 
but always with sole reference to smoking, 
and not to any other aspect of Chinese life 
in Limehouse. No novelist has done for the 
London Chinatown what the author of the 
‘Cat and Cherub’ did for New York. No 
novelist has divined what eccentric local 
colour might be brought into a story along 
with those quaint gaming tables, covered with 
Canton matting, and always surrounded by a 
polyglot crowd, which are as characteristic 
of the opium dens as the pipe itself. The 
games played are card games. Chinese cards 
are very various in design, and I have been 
at some pains to classify them (for full de- 
tails, see 8 S. xi. 76, 214). The first favourites 
are the so-called “Commander-in-Chief Cards” 
(three suits of ten cards each). Mr. Stewart 
Culin says that by the American Chinese 
these cards are regarded as a powerful charm 
to drive away evil spirits, but are seldom if 
ever used for the purpose of play. In London 
the reverse is the case; I have seldom or 
never entered an opium den without finding 
a game in progress. Considerable sums of 
money are won and lost at these Chinese card 
games. A sailor returning from a cruise of 
three years, with his accumulated wages at 
the rate of 4/. a month, has been known to 
lose them all. To bring luck to the losing 
gamester, the god whose shrine stands in the 
corner of the room must be _ propitiated ; 
before his altar eternal incense burns, and it 
is always covered with vases of artificial 
flowers, and with offerings of food in the 
shape of cups of tea and plates of mixed 
biscuits. 

The quarter has doubtless been passed 
through by many a pedestrian without any 
suspicion that he was within the boundaries 
of a Chinatown, smaller, it is true, than the 
Chinatown of San Francisco, but in every 
essential particular as marked, If there is one 


thing more than another which would be- 
tray the Oriental quality of the place to the 
outsider it is, | may not say the loca) colour, 
but rather the local smell. I can detect in it 
traces of tobacco (the Manila cigars affected 
by my Chinese friends), opium (both in pre- 
paration for the pipe and in process of 
smoking), “ joss-sticks” (burning before the 
family deities), and the mingled odours of a 
favourite dish called “chop-sui” (which, being 
interpreted, means mixed bits, and gives a 
fair idea of its composition), and of various 
Chinese medicines stocked in glazed earthen- 
ware bottles. The opium shops are really 
Chinese boarding - houses, with a floating 
»opulation drawn from the steamers plying 
China and the port of leaden: 
Cantonese firemen, boatswains, and seamen ; 
stewards from Ningpo; and cooks from the 
island of Hainan. Those whose ideas of such 
places are solely derived from reading novels 
will find far less of the sensational, and far 
more of the milk of human kindness, in the 
daily life of their inmates, than would seem 
credible to any one who does not reflect that, 
after all, these men are simply honest shop- 
keepers, and their customers honest sailors. 
The former are naturally of a superior class 
in comparison with the latter, and often 
cherish hobbies involving the possession of 
cultivated tastes: thus one will be found read- 
ing a Chinese history, in some sixty volumes 
or so; a second pate loves his Chinese 
singing lark, and has refused an offer of 5/. 
for it, the bird being so attached to him that 
he is accustomed to open its cage in Victoria 
Park, and give it liberty for a time, sure that 
he can call it back whenever he pleases ; 
others, again, are musical, playing one or 
another Chinese stringed instrument—the 
hu-kin, for example, or two-stringed fiddle, 
in which the bow passes between the strings. 
There are pretty children running about, 
some of the Chinese having taken to them- 
selves English wives, and these marriages are 
to all appearance happy. The youngsters 
prattle Chinese as well as English, and when 
a little concert can be got up they will join 
their baby voices in the words of a Chinese 
song. James Piatt, Jun. 


MATTHEW WEBB. 
(Concluded from p. 22. 

Tue map at the British Museum is a print 
of the Admiralty Chart VIL, No. 1895. This 
chart has been superseded, and is not now 
obtainable, for as soon as a new chart is 
issued the Admiralty destroy the old one. 
It was presented—by J. G. Chambers (?), who 
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died in 1883, and who was editor of Land and 
Water—to the Museum in September, 1875, 
but, curiously enough, being immediately ex- 
hibited to the public under glass, it escaped 
the usual date stamp, so that the day is not 
known. This most unusual omission is due 
to a desire on the part of the late Mr. Major 
to satisfy public curiosity without delay. 
This chart has an inscription in a different 
handwriting (by J. G. Chambers?) from that 
marking the course (by H. F. Wilkinson), 
which says :— 

‘Original chart used in navigating Capt. Matthew 
Webb when he swam across the English Channel 
on 24 and 25 August, 1875. The navigation was 
worked out by Henry Fazakerley Wilkinson, who 
accompanied him in the {lugger, and 
occasionally in the] open row-boat, and marked 
down Capt. Webb’s hourly progress and position 
{in pencil when on board the lugger).” 
The interpolations are mine. 

This inscription is by a person who was 
not present, or he would not have put 
Wilkinson in the open row-boat that accom- 

nied Webb. There was also a “dispatch 

at going back and forward throughout the 
day and night,” Mr. Ward informs me. Mr. 
Wilkinson was only in the open row-boat 
occasionally, but after dark he, as one of the 
two referees, or A. G. Payne. who was the 
other, kept watch in the open row-boat all 
night (the Field 21 August, 1875, p. 228). The 
British Museum chart of the course has never 
been reproduced. 

The other chart is also a print of No. VIL, 
and was made by the representative (?)—and 
is in the possession—of the Field, in which 
paper for 28 August, 1875, a reduced and 
altered copy was reproduced, the “ represen- 
tative’s” observations being also omitted. 
This copy is reproduced in ‘Swimming,’ by 
Sinclair and Henry, 1893, p. 163. 

The best reproduction of this chart is, how- 
ever, in Land and Water, 4 September, 1875, 
p. 181, occupying a whole folio page, the 
course being the same size. Was it lent to 
them by the Field, or was there another exact 


e “course” varies slightly in the two 
original charts ; but the question arises, How 
were these newspaper correspondents able to 
mark it at all? ie to Wilkinson I do not 
know, but Payne had no training for such a 
thing. 

It is not often that men get medals struck 
in their honour. The ‘D.N.B.’ does not men- 
tion any. Two were struck in honour of 
Webb—T have seen both—in silver. The first 


was probably in 1875, or certainly not later 
(a) Obverse: “Capt. Webb’s 
H{olmes] 


than 1876. 
Channel Medal”; beneath, “ 


Maker,” with clasp, and red, white, and blue 


ribbon. (4) Obverse : legend, “Capt. Webb’s 
Medal, born 19% Jan., 1848, died July 24%, 
1883”; on truncation, “W. Holmes.” This 
was probably struck in 1883. The reverse in 
both medals has a wreath of oak and laurel, 
with the centre left plain for inscription of 
the name, &c., of the winner, both being 
no doubt intended for prizes. I have en- 
deavoured to find Holmes’s widow (he died 
about 18937), to get the dates when these 
medals were struck, but without success. 
Holmes was only the maker, not the designer. 
Now I come to the illustrations. That on 
the cover of the subsequent issue, Webb's 
‘Art of Swimming,’ is really childish for 
its incorrectness, and potan for the care- 
less recklessness in misleading the public. 
It represents Webb swimming from the 
English coast, and Baker ready to spring 
from the open row-boat in case of need, an 
incident that did not occur until they were 
near the French coast. The artist knew so 
little about shipping that, though nothing 
but a lugger is mentioned throughout the 
book, the sail boat he represents has not a 
lug sail, and therefore is not a lugger ; but 
it looks very much like a lubber. From 
Webb’s book the artist would not be able to 
find out that it was a three-masted lugger 
(half-decked), so that may be some excuse for 
his only representing it with one mast. This 
is signed “ D. H. F.,” so that the artist was 
innocently perpetrating this monstrosity. 
The three illustrations in the book of figures 
swimming all show incorrect positions. 
In ‘How I Swam the Channel’ in the Boy’s 
Own Paper, 1879, there is a portrait illustra- 
tion, by D. H. Friston, of A. G. Payne in the 
row-boat, holding a “bowler” or small felt 
hat, whereas Webb says in the text, after 
some words to the effect that Payne’s science 
was not so good as sailor’s experience, “ but I 
must not laugh at my friend, though he did 
cross the Channel in an open boat in a 
chimney-pot hat.” In this the lugger is 
given two masts instead of three. 
After some years Capt. Webb, in all 
probability, found that there was an extra- 
ordinary number of seamen claiming to have 
gone over with him—that, in fact, a small 
Channel steamer would have been required to 
accommodate them ; so he took the precau- 
tion of giving the names and addresses of the 
crew. As the early numbers of the Boy’s 
Own Paper have been unprocurable for many 
years, I will repeat the names of the crew :— 
George Toms, James Bowles, Henry Tel 
Edward Hanley, John Decent, J. Gates, an 
John Dodd, ides the above there were 
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Messrs. Ward, Payne, Wilkinson, and Baker, 
and newspaper representatives. The lugger 
is given the right number of masts (three) in 
a drawing in the J/lustrated London News, 
21 August, 1875, p. 189, giving Webb “hot 
coffee by moonlight.” Here Webb is repre- 
sented wearing blinkers. On p. 221 are two 
other illustrations, ‘Nearing Calais’ and 
‘Webb Landing.’ 

Webb’s feat Trounte forth several publica- 
tions ; the most mendacious was one entitled 
‘Captain Webb’s Swimming Companion,’ 
with which he had nothing whatever to do. 
It was simply a reprint of a plagiarism (of 
Thevenot, 1699) originally published in [1844]. 
It seems to me an absurd refinement that 
a man should wear drawers to swim the 
Channel, but one would have thought that it 
would have been mentioned in some of the 
accounts. Only after his death, however, 
does it incidentally occur when in the 7'imes 
and in ‘Swimming Notes and Record’ [by 
Robert Watson], 9and 16 May, 1885, we learn 
that in his Channel swim he wore “silk 
trunks,” an American—+z.e., United States (?)— 
name for silk drawers ; at another time they 
are referred to as the “scarlet breech clout.” 
He wore the same in the final swim, but they 
were torn from his body by the force of the 
water. 

What a number of the principal persons 
are now dead: Webb—poor fellow !—A. G. 
Payne, Wilkinson, Chambers, Dr. Henry 
Smith, and the lugger Ann, broken up some 
years ago and her type obsolete, so that there 
is not now a single boat of her rig at Dover. 

Mr. Toms is alive, though not residing at 
Dover; so are Webb's two children (he was 
married in 1880), and his widow is now Mrs. 
England, enjoying, I hope, quiet peacefulness 
after the great troubles she had to pass 
through. 

A new edition of Payne’s ‘Art of Swim- 
ming,’ with an index, is most desirable, or 

srhaps a new book incorporating Webb by 

‘ayne and Webb’s own articles, and giving a 
proper ye fe It is one that should be 
in every school library, for the excellent 
advice and good and manly counsel. 

It requires a peculiar temperament to be 
able to rise from a perusal of Webb’s great 
swim without a tear of joy in one’s eye, and 
a feeling of pride that such indomitable 
courage and extraordinary powers of endur- 
ance should have been exhibited by an 
Englishman. THOMAS. 

Clifford’s Inn. 


LITERARY PARALLEL: ADDISON—TENNYSON. 
—I think the following parallel is interesting, 


especially as it is improbable that Tennyson 
was thinking of Addison when he was writing 
his ‘Idyll’ The passage may perhaps have 
been in the poet’s mind unconsciously :— 

“‘T am engaged in this speculation by a sight 
which I lately met with at the opera. As I was 
standing in the hinder part of the box I took notice 
of a little cluster of women sitting together in the 
prettiest coloured hoods that I ever saw. One of 
them was blue, another yellow, and another philo- 
mot [explained in a foot-note as the russet yellow 
of dead leaves—feni//e morte]; the fourth was of a 
pink colour, and the fifth of a pale green. I looked 
with as much pleasure upon this little party- 
coloured assembly as upon a bed of tulips, and did 
not know at first whether it might not be an 
embassy of Indian queens; but upon my going 
| about into the pit, and taking them in front, [ was 
| immediately undeceived, and saw so much beauty 
in every face, that I found them all to be English.” 
— Spectator, No. 265 (Addison’s). 

So dame and damsel glittered at the feast 

Variously gay: for he that tells the tale 

Likened them, saying, as when an hour of cold 

Falls on the mountain in midsummer snows, 

And all the purple slopes of mountain flowers 

Pass under white, till the warm hour returns 

With veer of wind, and all are flowers again ; 

So dame and damsel cast the simple white, 

And glowing in all colours, the live grass, 

Rose-campion, bluebell, kingeup, poppy, glanced 

About the revels. 

Tennyson, ‘ The Last Tournament,’ ll. 225-35, 
JONATHAN BOvuCcHIER. 
Ropley, Hampshire. 


Netson’s SigNat at TRAFALGAR.—The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter addressed to the 
Times (26 June) should, I think, find a per- 
manent place in ‘N. & Q.,’ where it will 
be accessible for future reference :— 
| ‘Mr. George Carslake Thompson writes from 
| 26, Duke Street, Cardiff: ‘With regard to Judge 
Baylis’s assertion that the only suggestion of Nel- 
son’s signal officer was the substitution of “ expects” 
for “confides” —certainly not ‘‘ England” for 
** Nelson ” (7'imes, 16 June)—my grandfather, Capt. 
George Browne, who died at Bridgwater in 1856, 
during the latter part of his life confidently asserted 
that the request to be allowed to make the latter 
substitution, on the ground of economy in signalling, 
was made by him. Mr. O’Byrne, in the “ Dictionary 
of Naval Biography,” says that Browne was the 
officer who received the signal verbally from Lord 
Nelson (his authority for this statement being a 
communication from G. Browne himself), and he 
gives the substitution of ‘ England” for “ Nelson” 
as the change which was made; but he attributes 
the suggestion to Pasco. I have in my possession 4 
manuscript note by the late Capt. Karslake, my 
grandfather’s lifelong friend, made upon the margin 
of an old local newspaper, which may be interesting 
with regard to the question of one substitution or 
two. After giving some particulars of the officers 
of the Victory, the note continues as follows; 
“Peter Parker was promoted on the Ist August, 
1804—and Browne, who was one of the signal mid- 


shipmen (as well as myself), was appointed to the 
| vacancy—thus obtaining his commission about six 
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months after he had completed his midshipman’s 
time. I well remember on one, occasion when Pasco 
was unable for a long time to attend to his duties 
from a severe attack of rheumatism that Browne 
was selected to do his duties as flag-lieutenant, and 
that he occasionally at other times took Pasco’s 
place, but Pasco was the” (underlined in original) 
‘ flag-lieutenant ; he was actively attending to his 
duties just previous to the battle, and I was on the 
poop and quarter-deck whilst preparations for the 
ght were going on, and saw Lord N——, Capt. 
Blackwood, and some other captains of the frigates 
in earnest conversation together, and a slip of 
paper in the hand of the former (which Capt. Black- 
wood had looked at), yet I have no recollection that 
l ever saw it pass through other hands till it was 
given to Pasco, who, after referring to the telegraph 
signal book, took it back to his lordship, and it was 
then that, I believe, the substitution of words took 
place; buat I think (though not sure) the sub- 
stitution was ‘expects’ for the word ‘ requires,’ 
the latter word not being in the telegraph book ; 
and I think the word ‘ England’ had been pre- 
viously substituted for ‘Nelson’ for the same 
reason, at the suggestion of Capt. Blackwood.”’” 


By underlining the word Capt. Karslake 
wished it to be understood that George 
Browne was “acting” flag-lieutenant, a 

sition which would not have entitled 


him to the “hauling down vacancy” pro-/| instruction. 


motion, which, by the ancient custom of | 
the service, belonged by right to the ofticer | 
who had been appointed by the Admiralty 
as Nelson’s flag-lieutenant. I think that the 
word “confides” (and not “ requires ”) was the 
eliminated word which gave birth to the ever 
famous “expects.” Epecumpe. 


[From First Series onwards references to the 
signal abound. ] 


A Lost Princtete or Beauty in Arcut- 
TECTURE. (See 9" 8. iv. 489.)—I doubt whether 
any one of Mr. Julian Moore’s irregularities | 
was ever epee The narrowing of West- | 
minster Abbey and widening in the clearstory 
was, of course, a defect very common, as Sir 
Christopher Wren pointed out, in Gothic 
cathedrals, and to be seen in almost all, Eng- | 
lish or foreign, especially in Salisbury. Only 
those with enormous piers, as at Winchester 
and St. Albans, have avoided it. With regard 
to Greek temples, it is well known Vitruvius | 
directed the basements on which columns | 
stood to be higher in the middle, and the | 
fact is that the Parthenon has not a single 
straight line about it, except the siopes of the 
pediment. These are commonly straight 
everywhere, and the convexity Mr. Moore 
describes in those of the Mansion House, 
London, I cannot detect, and one can view 
them perfectly each way. The western steps 
to St. Paul’s have been lately carefully made | 
to imitate Grecian ones, but with no nable a | 


tage, I think, in heauty. They may enable a 


| 
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carriage way to cross, and the — to land 
at once, about two feet lower than the door, 
which can be done at St. Peter’s and most 
metropolitan cathedrals. E. L. GarBerr. 


Murat Inscriprions.—The following lines, 
discovered on some encaustic tiles on a build- 
ing in Great Malvern, 

Think, man, thy life 
May not ever endure ; 
That thou do’st thyself 
Of that thou art sure; 
But that thou keepest 
Unto thy executor’s care, 
If ever it avail thee 
It is but chance, 
remind me of a rare Hebrew quatrain | 
read years ago in the writings of Abraham 
Mappo, a brilliant Hebrew novelist, which I 
turn thus :— 

His bags of gold the miser weighs, 

Yet never notes his fleeting days ; 

His squandered years return no more, 

While chance may steal his hidden store. 
Possibly there are many similar mural epi- 
grams extant which readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ may 
be pleased to submit for our delight and 
M. L. R. Bresvar. 


“TRANSLATOR.” — This word, meaning a 
mender of boots, has revived, or perhaps has 
never died. Last month Judge Bacon at 
Whitechapel asked a man, “ What are you?” 
He replied, “A translator.” Judge Bacon: 
“Of languages?” “No, boots. I make old 
boots new all the week, and sell on a barrow 
in Petticoat Lane on Sunday.” Bailey 
(1736 A.D.) explains “translator” as “a new 
vamper of old shoes, &c.” I remember the 
word with this meaning occurring in the old 
Radnor Church Parish Registers. 


M.A.Oxon. 

[See 8. iii. 25, 115.] 
Masor Anpré’s House at Batn.—A 
memorial tablet bearing the inscription 


“ Here lived Major André, a.p. 1770,” has been 
placed on No. 22, The Circus, Bath, which 
was the English home of the brave young 
Major André, who was shot by order of 
Washington in the American War of In- 
dependence, and whose remains were after- 
wards interred in Westminster Abbey. 
Freperick T. Hrecame. 
Acrocrapuy.—I have just bought an edi- 
tion of the Spectator with illustrations in 
acrography by L. Schénberg. The edition is 
undated, but was probably issued during the 


earlier half of the present century. As a 
specimen of the system of illustrating, I should 
say that this book is a distinct success ; and 
a list of books so illustrated, with particulars 
of the inventor and principal exponents, 
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would be useful and interesting to others 
besides myself. W. Roserts. 


Curtous Nautica Eprrarpa.—The Middle- 
sex Journal and Evening Advertiser for 2-4 
Sept., 1777, records the curious epitaph as 
below :— 

“ The following inscription is on the tombstone 
of a Hoyman in Faversham Church-yard, in Kent : 

Tho’ Broreas’s [sic] blasts and Neptune’s waves 
Have toss’d me to and fro, 
In spite of both, by God’s decree, 
I harbour here below ; 
Where I do now at anchor ride 
_With many of our fleet; 
y et once : rain we must set sail 
Our Admiral Christ to meet. 
This may be original, although it seems 
familiar to me elsewhere, but possibly of 
later date. W. LR. V. 

[A slightly different version appears 8" 5S, xii. 212. 
See also Indexes to Seventh and Eighth Series 
under ‘ Epitaphs: Admiral Christ.’] 


“THE FIRST RATE.”—Quoting from Henry 
Mackenzie’s ‘ Life of Home’ in his ‘Chureh 
History of Scotland,’ ii. 508, Dr. Cunningham 
writes :— 

“©The town,’ says Dr. Carlyle (and ‘ I can vouch 
how truly,’ says Henry Secbenstes, ‘was in an 
uproar of exultation [over John Home’s * Douglas’) 
that a Scotsman should write a tragedy of the first 
rate, and that its merits were first submitted to 
them.” 

This illustrates the use of “rate” in the 
sense of value, rank, order, as applied in the 
ear 1756, when ‘Douglas’ was first acted 
in Edinburgh. It would be interesting to 
have other, and especially later, examples. 
Shakespeare, of course, employs the word in 
this sense, as, ¢.g., in ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’ III. i. 161 :— 

I am a spirit of no common rate. 
Tuomas 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on fami y matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
= order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Deep or Atuetstan.—In Bishop Briwere’s 
deed of dedication (1238) of the church of 
St. Buryan, in Cornwall, is what purports 
to be a copy of Athelstan’s deed of infeuda- 
tion of the same church. The date of this 
latter is given as A.D. 943, “ xix® Cicli vij’, 
Indiccione ij*, Concurrente vij®, Epacta xij", 
mei Imperii vj”, Cicli Lunaris v™, xj Luna, 
pridie Nonas Octobris.”. The same dates 
appear in MS. Ee. 5, 34, Cambridge Uni- 


yma | Library. This MS. is the same as is 
described by Sir Henry Ellis (notes to Tan- 
ner’s ‘ Notitia’ in Davies Gilbert’s ‘ Parochial 
History of Cornwall,’ vol. iv. p. 322) as “ Frag- 
mentum registri tempore Roberti Knollys 
decani viz. ab anno 1473 ad annum 1485.” 
The date 943 is, of course, impossible, Athel- 
stan being then dead. The date ordinarily 
assigned for Athelstan’s conquest of Scilly, 
which tradition alleges as the moving cause 
of his foundation of the college of St. Buryan, 
is 939, but that date does not tally with 
the other dates given above. The witnesses 
(according to the copy printed by Prebendary 
Hingeston-Randolph on p. 84 of his edition 
of Bishop Grandisson’s * Register’) include 
Hulshilmus, Ethelfel, and Radulfus, arch- 
bishops (who respectively add Consensi, 
atlirmavi, and annui). In the Cambridge 
MS. the list of witnesses is not complete, 
but the first two appear as Huselmus and 
Ecketsel (or Ecketset). The first is Hulshil- 
mus or Wulselmus, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
I thought the next might be Oskytel, Arch- 
bishop of York, but his rule as such did not, 
I believe, begin until 956. Will some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who has a library kindly assist 
me as to the date and identity of witnesses ? 
The only other name in the Cambridge MS. 
is Elsihe, Dux, who also occurs in the Exeter 
copy. I venture to suggest to some good 
friends that such works as the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ have not yet found 
their way into the libraries of this far-away 
part, Cornwall. YGREC. 


“ Esk-tits.”—-This is a local name applied 
to the spring which is the source of the Esk. 
It is surmised that the word “lits” may 
mean springs. Does “lits” occur in any 
other local name in the north of Yorkshire ? 

A. L. MayHew. 


Oxford. 


GENERAL CHARLES GrorGE Gorpon, C.B. 
—Can any of your readers give the date of 
the 7imes newspaper which contained a 
speech by Lord Cairns on the career of 
General Charles George Gordon? It was 
delivered about the year 1884. 

Aueustus HaAkKE. 

North End Lodge, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


Lamp Famity.—Philip Lamb married, c7rca 
1740, Ann , and had one son, Philip, and 
three daughters, Elizabeth, Ann, and Sophia, 
all baptized at Ombersley, co. Worcester. 
Wanted to know his parentage and surname 
of his wife, date and place of birth, marriage, 
&e. F. Lams. 
Glenalden, Leamington Park, Acton, W. 
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AND “ GASTRIPHERES.”— 
These occur in the ‘Essay on Progress’ in 
Froude’s ‘Short Studies on Great Subjects,’ 
vol. iv. p. 313 :— 

“Those who go for information to novels may 
remember that there was a Yorick, as well as a 
Phutatorius or a Gastripheres.” 

In what novels are these characters to be 
found ? James Watson. 


Peter Pare VaN-VireiLo pe Bruyn was 
admitted to Westminster School on 16 April, 
1823, and left at Christmas, 1825. Any par- 
ticulars concerning his parentage and career 
are desired. G. F. R. B. 


EpWarp BorisDANNE was admitted to West- 
minster School on 10 March, 1773. I should 
be glad to obtain any information concerning 
him. G. F. R. B. 


CryptoGraPuy.—I should like to know what 
works have been published in England during 
the last fifty years on the above subject. Sir 
Charles Wheatstone, in a letter dated 26 Sept., 
1856, informed me that he should shortly pub- 
lish for general use several secure and simple 
ciphers. Has, however, any simple and 
a gc cipher ever yet been pub- 
lished? The only recently published work 
on cipher writing which ] ~~ succeeded 
in getting is by F. E. Hulme, and is entitled 
‘Cryptography.’ In this work I do not find 
any mention of Wheatstone’s promised cipher 
publication, nor an account of any cipher 
proof against the labour and art of a staff of 
skilled decipherers. In ‘ Encye. Brit.,’ ninth 
edition, under the head ‘Cryptography,’ Prof. 
Wheatstone is mentioned as the inventor of 
the cryptomachine, but no hint is given that 
Wheatstone published for general use any 
simple and secure cipher, nor is it stated 
that such a cipher exists. 

N. G. Witkins, LL.D. 

Stourmouth, Dover. 


Sr. Patrick’s Cross.—In connexion with 
the interesting articles that have lately ap- 
peared with reference to the Union Jack, I 
should be glad to learn something about the 
origin of the cross of St. Patrick, which may 


be heraldically described as Argent, a cross 
saltire gules. I have heard that when the 
Order of St. Patrick was instituted by King 
George IIL. in 1783, the cross was invented 
ad hoc, but I do not know how far this state- | 
ment is correct. I should also like to know | 
if there is any heraldic rule about fimbriation. 
It will be observed that in the coloured illus- 
tration which accompanied Mr. Hope's inter- 
esting article, the fimbriation of St. George's 


cross is at least double as wide as that of the 
cross of St. Patrick. Does the fimbriation of 
across always bear a certain proportion to 
the width of the cross? W. F. Prrpgeaux. 


Sr. Anne's Cuurcu, Biackrrrars.—Mr. 
Wheatley in ‘London Past and Present’ 
gives the following description of Black- 
friars 

‘Blackfriars, a church precinct and sanctuary 
with four gates, lying between Ludgate Hill and 
the Thames and extending westward from Castle 
Baynard (St. Andrew’s Hill) to the Fleet river. So 
called from the house of Black, Preaching, or 
Dominican friars founded in 1221. Their first 
London house was in Holborn, near Lincoln’s 
Inn, where they remained fifty-five years. In 
1276 they removed to Blackfriars. In 1311 Ed- 
ward I* confirmed a gift to them of two lanes 
adjoining to his place of Castle Baynard and the 
tower of Mountfitchet. The friars’ church was 
given to the parishioners of St. Anne’s for a parish 
church in the 3™ Edward 6" [7.¢., 1550).” 

This description appears to be accurate 
with the exception of the last paragraph 
relative to the church of St. Anne, Black- 
friars, which I have reason to believe is 
inaccurate, or is at least contradicted by 
other authorities, and I should be glad to 
have some further information on the subject. 
Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


“ Hurtiine.”—Will any reader of ‘ N. & Q. 
explain the word “hurtling” as used by 
Matthew Arnold in his poem entitled ‘ Saint 
Brandan,’ iii. 3? 

The hurtling Polar lights are near’d. 
“Hurtling ” I find, according to dictionaries, 
to mean “a crashing noise, such as the 
travelling sound of thunder”; and “ hurtle,” 
“to dash against, to move violently, to clash 
or rattle.” How do these apply to Polar 
lights ? Quiz. 


of a will find the explanation in the ‘ Hist. Eng. 
ct.’ 


KaTHERINE, Lapy Ocie, wife of Sir 
Charles Cavendish, created Baroness Ogle 
by Charles I. in 1628, died 18 April, 1629. 
Where was she buried ? Percy SIMPsoN. 


Watcn Canpie.—Bacon says (‘Adv. of 
Learn.,’i. 2): “ Better...... a branching candle- 
stick than to go about with a small watch 
candle into every corner.” What was a watch 
candle? H. N. ELLacomBe. 


Laton CHARTULARY.—In a note in vol. liii., 
Surtees Society publications, ‘ Testamenta 
Eboracensia,’ p. 207, mention is made of the 
above chartulary. I should be much obliged 


if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ would inform me 
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whether that chartulary is in a public or 
private library, and if access can be had to it. 
Again, Smith of Melsonby, Yorkshire, who 
died about 1715, left a great amount of MSS., 
rt of which are in the Library of the 
Society of Antiquaries. Can any one inform 
me where the rest of the MSS. are ? 
W. E. Layton, F.S.A. 
Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 


FREDERICK GILBERT, ArtTIsT.—In the fifties, 
sixties, and seventies there was a most pro- 
lific illustrator named Frederick Gilbert. He 
was contemporary with, and drew much after 
the manner of, Sir John Gilbert, but was by 
no means his equal. Were they brothers? 
I presume Frederick Gilbert is now dead, as 
I have not seen his well-known style for some 
years. R. D. 


Watpury Camp, Essex.— 
Very little appears to be known, or, at 
any rate, is accessible, concerning this very 
interesting British (?) earthwork. It con- 
sists of a double bank with ditch, containing 
some thirty acres, and is situated on the east 
bank of the Stort, some two miles south of 
Bishop Stortford. The only legend I can 
trace concerning the place is to the effect 
that Queen Boadicea lies buried under a very 
fine and indubitably ancient cork tree just 
inside the west bank of the camp. Any 
information respecting the camp and its 
history would be welcome. W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop Stortford. 


_ Harp Frost 1x Avucust.—In Miss Eva 
Scott’s ‘Rupert, Prince Palatine,’ p. 60, we 
are told, under the year 1642, that “as ill- 
luck would have it, August though it was, 
a hard frost came on, and Rupert’s horse 
slipped and fell, pitching him on his 
shoulder.” The place where this occurred is 
not mentioned, but I gather that it was 
somewhere on the way between Tynemouth 
and Nottingham. Severe frosts, such as 
would cause a horse to lose his foothold, are, 
according to modern experience, unknown in 
England in August. Is there a mistake in 
the authority on which Miss Scott has relied ; 
or did a wonderful thing come to pass on the 
occasion? If the latter, some maker of notes 
may have recorded the event. Should evi- 
dence be extant it would be well to have the 
matter cleared up. ASTARTE. 


Lonpon LAND THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century.—lI shall be glad if you can inform 
me where [ can obtain information as to the 
value of land, with or without buildings 
thereon, within the liberties of or adjacent to 
the City of London, at the beginning of the 


seventeenth century. I shall be glad to pay 

any reasonable fee which may be required 

for reply. £0. Boorn. 
48, Vicarage Road, Leyton, Essex. 


‘Tue Lost Pretap.—Can any one tell me 
who is the author of a sonnet, or other lines, 
on, or addressed to, ‘The Lost Pleiad ’? 

JONATHAN BoucuiEr. 

(‘The Lost Pleiad’ is the second title of Stirling 
Coyne’s ‘ All for Love; or, the Lost Pleiad,’ pro- 
duced at the Adelphi 16 Jan., 1838.) 


Tres_e Curistran Names.—What is the 
earliest known instance of the use of three 
Christian names? Chester Waters, in his 
‘Parish Registers,’ p. 42, gives George IIL, 
who was baptized in 1738 as George William 
Frederic, and says that the Court set the 
example. W. P. W. PHrcirmore. 


Larcest First Issuz or A Boox.—What 
is the largest first issue of a book in the 
century? I know of ‘The Farringdons’ 
(25,000). Did ‘The Christian’ or any of 
Dickens’s books beat this? H1ippoc.ipEs. 


EDGETT. 
(9 §. iii. 407 ; iv. 177 ; v. 13, 193.) 

A.tHoucH Mr. Harrison describes me as 
“an old hand” at local etymology, he does 
not hesitate to charge me with rashness in 
making the statement “that in local names 
the rules as to A are well observed.” I 
deliberately made this statement as the 
result of the examination of many thousands 
of local names throughout England, and by 
it I meant to convey that the loss of initial 
A in local names cannot be assumed, but must 
be proved by irrefragable evidence. Mr. 
HARRISON regards this as an assertion that 
the aspirate was never lost in local names, 
and then states that a long list of instances 
of such loss could be drawn up. From the 
specimen given by him it would not appear 
that the list would be of very great length, 
for there is only one of his examples that is 
ad rem, the name Anfield, which, he says, is 
derived from “ Hangingfield.”. As no in- 
stances of the name older than this century 
are known, it is obvious that we cannot be 
certain as to its original form. He then states 
that “Arras, Yorks, was anciently Herghes.” 
Why does he suppress the fact that it was 
more usually Erghes? The consensus of 
the later metiavel fame, written by English 
clerks, of the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
names beginning with Ergh- disproves the 
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derivation from O.E. hearh, Old Northum- 
brian Aerg. He next contends that “names 
like Alston, Ardington, Ardley, Ardwick, 
Arley, Armsworth, Arrington, Arding, Ogden, 
Orton, &c., have in many instances, like the 
pronoun ‘it,’ and such common instances 
as ‘ostler, ‘ability,’ ‘arbour, ‘ermine,’ 
‘abundance, &c., discarded an initial A.” 
The first statement is somewhat vague, but 
there is nothing in these modern local names 
to necessitate the assumption that they have 
lost an initial aspirate. The reason why the 
neuter pronoun has lost its A is that it is 
the unstressed form that has survived, the 
stressed form still preserving its aspirate in 
some of the Northern dialects. The other 
words cited by Mr. Harrison are of French 
origin, and were introduced into the lan- 
guage without an aspirate. He next gives 
examples of the loss of fi at the beginning of 
the second member of a compound, but this 
is altogether beside the question, the treat- 
ment of A in such a position being, as is well 
known to philologists, different, even in early 
times, from that of initial A. The physio- 
logical nature of the English aspirate makes 
it exceedingly difficult to pronounce it in an 
unstressed position or at the beginning of a 
second member of a compound. 

Mr. Harrison sophisticates my suggestion 
that Edgett may be derived from “edge ” in 
the sense of “ bluff,” &c., by assuming that 
the word “seems to imply partial if not 
entire inaccessibility,” and by then arguing 
that “there certainly does not appear to be 
much sense in a road over a cliff or precipice.” 
I have said nothing about a road ; it is Mr. 
Harrison who has introduced it by an 
unscientific confusion of the meaning of 
O.E. geat with that of Old Norse gata 
(Gothic gatwé, German Gasse). A reference 
to the ‘New English Dictionary’ would 
have prevented this confusion. My words 
were “a gap or opening in high ground, a 
narrow pass.” It is conceivable that a pass 
might be used as a road, just as the drifts 
are in South Africa, but a road going through 
such a gap would not be “a road over a cliff 
or a precipice,” as Mr. HARRISON assumes, 
and it could not be called an “edgeway,” for 
that, on the analogy of “ridgeway,” would 
mean a road along an “edge,” not one pro- 
ceeding across it by means of a pass or a 
gully. 

Mr. Harrison’s not very recondite ex- 
planation of this name is that it is a cor- 
ruption of “hedge-gate,” which to me is a 
very unlikely compound either as a local or 
a personal name. Was not almost every gate 
a “hedge-gate”? The difficulty about the 


loss of the A in America Mr. Harrison gets 
over by the airy generalization that the 
admixture of races in the United States 
renders them “exactly the country where a 
name is likely to go ‘ etymologically wrong.’” 
Here the facts of the case are in direct 
conflict with Mr. Harrison’s conclusion, for 
the American dialects are remarkable for 
their preservation of the initial aspirate, a 
characteristic that foreign immigrants are 
naturally unable to affect. 

With regard to the name Eddiet in Domes- 
day, Mr. Harrison states that I have “ been 
the unsuspecting victim of an erratic entry 
in Mr. W. G. Searle’s ‘Onomasticon Anglo- 
Saxonicum,’” and he adds that the context 
shows that the name is feminine. Both these 
assertions are wrong. I have been engaged 
for many years upon the compilation of an 
O.E. name-book and upon the study of the 
»honology of Domesday, and I am therefore 
hardly such a confiding novice as Mr. Har- 
RISON assumes me to In the Survey in 
the vast majority of cases -iet represents the 
masc. name-stem -géat, but in one or two in- 
stances it stands for the fem. -gy3, which is 
normally represented by -id or -cda. Domes- 
day seldom indicates the sex of a name. In 
one instance only does Eddiet appear from 
the context to be fem.; it occurs thrice 
without any clue to its gender. Ed(d)ied 
appears thrice as fem. and four times without 
any indication of sex. We cannot conclude 
that Eddiet is fem. in these cases in face of 
the fact that Leviet occurs both as masc.and as 
fem. (once only). The former represents the 
masc. Léof-géat, the latter the fem. Léof-gy®. 
I therefore claim that Eddiet represents an 
O.E. Ead-géat. It is true that this name is 
not recorded in “any Anglo-Saxon docu- 
ment”; but this does not prove that it was 
not an O.E. name. There are scores of O.E. 
names recoverable from Domesday and later 
writings that are not recorded in the imper- 
fect O.E. remains. When Mr. Harrison says 
that the name strikes him as being “a rather 
improbable combination,” I can only conclude 
that his acquaintance with the Germanic 
(and Indo-Germanic) name-system is imper- 
fect. There is nothing improbable in the 
combination, which is recorded beyond all 
eavil in its O.H.G. forms as Otkoz, Aotcaoz, 
both of which descend from a Germanic 
Audo-gauto-z, the prehistoric form of O.E. 
Ead-géat. 

The use of O.E. ecg in the sense of “sword” 
is an instance of the figure synecdoche, and, 
indeed, the similar use of the Latin mucro 
for ensis is the first example of this figure 
given by Quintilian (lib. viii. c. 6, sec. 19). 
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Any one who has read his ‘ Beowulf’ must be 
aware of this use of ecg in O.E., but Mr. 


HARRISON credits me with ignorance of it. | 


He says that I failed to perceive that in O.E. 
names it “ was a poetical name for a sword.” 
Owing to the very great antiquity of O.E. 
personal names, it should be obvious that we 
must not explain them by invoking the 
artificial poetic diction. They must be ex- 
plained in conjunction with their continental 
cognates, and it is the root meaning that we 
must start from. There is no doubt about 
that of ecg ; it is the Engtish cognate of Latin 
acies. But it is risky to attempt to explain 
the meaning of these Germanic names. All 
we can do is to point out the stems from 
which they are derived, as I did in the case 
of Ecg-géat and Ead-géat. There is no doubt 
as to the root of géat, but it is impossible to 
determine its meaning in personal names. 
It may mean one of the tribe of Géatas, or 
the god Géat (a hypostasis of Woden), or 
simply “ hero,” or half a dozen other things. 
W. H. Stevenson. 


An Aspot or Furness (9 S. v. 396).— 
Probably the Rev. Mr. McGovern will agree 
with me that one or two of the charges men- 
tioned in the passage he quotes are so absurd 
as to refute themselves. Such calumnious 
statements, however, do some good, for they 
occasionally induce the reader to look into 
the matter for himself with a result not anti- 
oa by the author of them. The history 
of the destruction of Furness Abbey resembles 
the history of the destruction of many of 
the monasteries in the sixteenth century. It 
is a tale of royal cupidity, of corrupt and un- 
scrupulous agents, of surrenders extorted 
from timid monks by threats or false pro- 
mises. That this was the case at Furness is 
proved by overwhelming evidence, as is also 
the fact that the king’s commissioners, do 
what they might, were unable to make out 
any serious charges against the abbot or the 
other members of the brotherhood. 

Four antiquaries of note have dealt with 
the subject, to say nothing of historians, 
and in every case the verdict is the same. 
Thus, for instance, Baines, in his ‘ History of 
Lancashire’ (vol. i. chap. xii.), quotes from 
original papers in the British Museum as to 
the dissolution of the abbey :— 

“All the members of the community with the 
tenants and servants were successively examined 
in private: and the result of a protracted inquiry 
was that though two monks were committed to 
Lancaster Castle, nothing could be discovered to 
criminate either the abbot or the brotherhood. The 
commissioners proceeded to Whalley, where a new 


summons compelled the abbot of Furness to re- 
appear before them. A second investigation was 
instituted, and the result was the same.’ 

The Earl of Surrey, one of the commis- 

sioners, having done his utmost to discover 
crimes, but without result, resolved to try if 
he could not persuade the abbot to sur- 
render the abbey of his own free will. He 
found him “of a very facile and ready mind ” 
on the subject, and, accordingly, a deed was 
offered him to sign, in which, having acknow- 
ledged the 
“misorder and evil rule both unto God and the 
King of the brethren in the said abbey, he in dis- 
charge of his conscience gave and surrendered to 
Henry all the title and interest which he pos- 
sessec in the monastery of Furness, its lands and 
revenues. 
The neighbouring abbey of Whalley had just 
been suppressed and its abbot hanged. The 
abbot of Furness accordingly, placed between 
the gibbet and surrender, signed. 

As to the nature of the “misorder and evil 
rule” which the abbot admitted, it may be 
guessed from a list of the “ crimes charged on 
the monks of Furness and Salley ” (Bib. Cott. 
Cleopatra, E iv. 69, p. iii b). There are about 
a dozen of them, some amusing, all puerile. 
The most serious is the first, in which the 
abbot is charged with telling a falsehood on 
one occasion ; another accusation is that he 
believed in the prophecies of the Holy Maid 
of Kent. Two monks are also charged with 
the heinous offence of having said that “the 
bishop of Rom was unjustly put down,” and 
that “no secular knave shud be hed of the 
church.” 

So perished this grand old Cistercian pile, 
that its wealth, which had been used to feed 
the poor, might fill the royal treasury. The 
effect of its fall on the surrounding country 
was great. Whitaker tells us how the 
peasantry relapsed into agricultural barbar- 
ism, till even the tradition that wheat had 
ever been grown in the neighbourhood died 
away, though it had been ingathered regularly 
every year by the monks and their tenants 
until the former disappeared. Nor was Fur- 
ness Abbey any exception to the rule. And 
yet there are people in hundreds in England 
who believe that monastic life in the sixteenth 
century seethed with corruption, and who are 
even inclined to forgive Henry all his murders 
and other crimes, because he so ruthlessly 
swept the monks away. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Timperley. 

In West’s ‘ Antiquities of Furness’ (1774), 
Appendix No. x. (4), is the list of “crimes 
charged on the monks of Furness and Salley,” 
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in which instances of indiscreet language “in 
the tyme of th’ insurrection” are the most 
common; as an example, “Henry Salley, 
monk, said that no seculer knave shuld be 
hed of the church”; but no word there ap- 
pears of accusations of immoral living. The 
words in the passage quoted in the above 
reference in ‘N. & Q.,’“ vicious and carnal 
living,” are found in the beginning of the 
preamble to the Act for the suppression 
of monasteries, and may have been cited by 
the author as if they applied to Furness as 
well as to some other be el houses. It is 
true that in West’s book, Appendix x. (6), is 
quoted “the abbot’s proposal, in his own 
writing, for the dl his monastery to 
the king,” which begins, “ That I Roger, 
Abbot of the Monasterie of Furnes, knowyng 
the mysorder and evyll liffs, both unto God 
and our prynce, of the bredern of the said 
monasterie,” but this might refer to no more 
than the rebellious spirit which they had 
shown ; and then follow the terms of the 
formal surrender, in Latin, dated “xj die 
Aprilis,” 1537 (but in the English translation, 
p. LL1, it is given as “the ninth day of April”), 
signed by Roger, the abbot ; Briand Garner, the 
rior, and twenty-eight monks, among whom 
John Groyn and Thomas Hornby appear; but 
in this deed no word is said of any accusation 
of evil living. From documents quoted by 
West it is clear that the abbot and monks of 
Furness treated their tenants with great 
liberality, and in this respect at least they 
were better than some religious houses at that 
time ; and until some explicit proof is brought 
forward to substantiate the charges made 
against men who actually lived in the posi- 
tions assigned to them in the pages of ‘A 
Cistercian Laybrother, we may well sus- 
= our judgment as to the immorality. 
Vithin two years of the suppression of Fur- 
ness Roger Pyle, the abbot, was appointed 
by the king to the rectory of Dalton (West, 
112-13). Ernest B. SAVAGE. 
St. Thomas, Douglas. 


“InunpDATE” (9% §. v. 395, 497).—I have 
once or twice called attention in these 
columns to lamentable illustrations of the 
tendency to throw back the accent in English, 
a tendency which is not, perhaps, any stronger 
now than it has been for centuries, and against 
which it seems hopeless to strive. The very 
worst instances I can adduce are, perhaps, 
these: sénorous and décorous, both of which 
I have heard from men who ought to have 
known better. Jnundate I, like Mr. INGLEBY’s 
friend, have never heard accented on the 
penult. 


In Nares’s ‘Elements of Orthoepy’ ore 
there is an interesting list of “trissyllables[ sc 
accented on the Penultima,” among which 
are several which would now sound strangely 
if so pronounced, as, ¢.g., misdnthrope, or- 
chéstra, sinister, baledny, reciisant, retinue, 
revenue (this is so accented in the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends’), and many others which are now 
accented indifferently upon the first or 
second syllable. Among these latter are 
contem'plate, illistrate, compénsate, demdn- 
strate, enérvate, recon'dite, confiscate. Of two 
or three of these Nares says in a note that 
already in his time the accent was placed in- 
differently upon the first or second syllable, 
and he gives instances of cdnfiscate and cén- 
template from Shakespeare, adding, very truly, 
that the accenting of these verbs upon the 
antepenult “makes their participles, and 
some of their inflections, very harsh.” He 
gives a whole paragraph to the discussion of 
the word ortsons, which, he says, is accented 
by Shakespeare on the penult as well as on 
the antepenult. As an instance of the former 
accentuation he quotes :— 
Soft you now— 
The fair Ophelia ! Nymph, in thy orisons 
all my sins remember’d. 
I must confess that I have never given the 
word this accentuation here, and [ do not 
think the line requires it. What is the general 
opinion? There is one word, utensil, which 
Nares would have accented on the ante- 
— the has been 
orward. I su no now says détensil, 


The Editor refers to the pronunciation of 
illustrate having changed. I remember that 
when the Jilustrated London News first came 
out a butler who brought it in as a novelty 
called it the “Illustrious” London News. 
This shows where the accent would be then, 
i.e., about 1843. It would certainly now be 
called ill’ustrated. Demonstrate was certainly 
then pronounced with the accent on the first 
and third syllables ; demonstration cannot well 
be pronounced with the accent on the second 
syllable ; so also “Quod erat démonstran- 
dum.” [ have never heard anybody say 
inundate—always inundate. D. C. 


Does not the pronunciation inun'date arise 
from a confusion—consequent upon their 
misplacement—of the orthoépic marks so 
common in the earlier attempts at “ pro- 
nouncing” dictionaries? But probably the 
inquiry, “Who sets the standard of pro- 
nunciation?” will become one of some 
urgency to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Might one 
not rather put it thus: “What is the un- 
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written rule of that pronunciation?” Is it 
not a rule perfect and unalterable to say that 
pronunciation is regulated entirely by ac- 
centual and phonetic convenience, and that 
it is impossible, in any circumstances, to 
evade the dictates of this changeless decree 
of common sense? Jn'undate is more easily 
said than intn'date, as crin’oline is than crin- 
o'-line, though in a word of four syllables, 
like lino'leum, the accent would be on the 
second. Why do we elide the aspirate in heir, 
hour, &c., unless, again, for convenience’ sake ? 
In the first case to distinguish it from hazr, 
hare, or rather to lessen the confusion that 
would attend the existence of three words 
identical in pronunciation ; and, in the case 
of hour, simply because that word is more 
easily expressed without the aspirate, as in 
honour, honest, &c. 
J. HotpEN MacMICHAEL. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


All classical scholars who wish to pronounce 
English correctly (?) are advised wholly to 
forget their Latin, as if they allow themselves 
to be guided by etymology they will get them- 
selves laughed at as old fogies. Jn’wndate* is 
bad, but dém-onstrate is positively hideous. 
In this syllabication we must in demonstrare 
cut off m from the radical and add it to 
the prefix, converting long dé into short 
dém, and leaving as radical the wonderful 
verb onstrare ! 

[am sorry to learn from the Editor’s note 
(v. 497) that the same hideous process is now 
going on with regard to dliéstrate, the un- 
educated, who have already sent up in'undate 
and dem'-onstrate, having now agreed to lop 
off an / from dustrare, giving us the unheard- 
of prefix ¢//, and the equally unheard-of verb 
ustrare ! 

I heartily thank Dr. Murray that in his 
great dictionary he has the courage to frown 
upon these “ modern instances.” Encouraged 
by him, I shall continue to iniindate and 
deménstrate in my short future as I have 
ever done in my long past. 

R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 

P.S.—Since this reply was written I am 
erm to find that in the great ‘Standard 

ictionary,’ recently published, :nizindate ap- 
pears unquestioned, while in the appendix 
containing “ Doubtful Pronunciations” the 
preference is given to deménstrate and 
u-histrate. 


WHAT SAY THEY? LeT THEM 
say” (9 §. v. 456).—The following, taken 


Inandant sanguine fosse. ms Hneid,’ x. 


from a volume I just happened to be perusing 
when | observed his query, may interest your 
correspondent in this connexion :— 
“Walking down the Haslithol in a tremendous 

downpour, I repeated to him [Henry Smith] the 
motto of the Karls Marischal, given by them to 
Marischal College, 

They say. 

Quhat say they? 

Lat them say, 
which had been quoted to me by Mr. Elphinstone, 
and with which circumstances in after years were 
to make me very familiar (as M.P. for Peterhead, 
and Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen). 
‘Ah!’ said he, ‘I see what that means. It is the 
account of a young man’s life at the University. 
In his first year he believes all that his Professors 
tell him. His answer to all objections is, They say. 
In his second year doubts begin to arise. He asks, 
What say they? In his third year he has lost all 
contidence, and says, Let them talk as they will.’”— 
* Notes from a Diary,’ by Sir M. E. Grant Duff, vol. i. 


p. 44 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Many years ago, when with youthful 
ardour I was endeavouring, under much dis- 
couragement, to eliminate some truths from 
the universally discredited statements of 
Constantine Simonides, that well - abused 
Greek called my attention to a seal in the 
Soane Museum, as bearing an inscription 
which corresponded with his feelings towards 
his critics. 

By the courtesy of the official in charge 
I was allowed to take away an impression in 
wax, an electrotype from which made at the 
time enables me to send you a replica of the 
original inscription :— 

AETOYCIN 
AOEAOYCIN Aéyovow & 
AETETQCAN  Acyérworav, od péA(e)e poi. 
OYMELIMOI 

They say what they please. 

Let them say, I care not. 

I have called the original a seal, but my 
belief is that it isa cameo, and that the wax 
impression given me was a matrix. 

J. Hopexrn. 


Whether derived from a Greek original ot 
not, I think that Lorp SHEersBorne will find 
that the above words formed the motto of 
one of the old Anglo-Norman families, such 
as Bigod, or Bohun, or Neville 

Rec. MERIVALE. 

11, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


“In Gorpano” (9 8. v. 126, 254, 359).— 
There are four parishes in North Somerset 
so designated, viz., Weston, Easton, Walton, 
and Clapton. Mr. Mayuew is wandering 
very far in seeking to derive the term from 
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the family of Gorges, as the following 
extract from Collinson’s ‘Somerset,’ vol. iii. 
p. 171, will show (sudter Easton in Gordano): 


** Geotfry de Marisco, a descendant of Peter de M., 
in the time of Hen. LII., gave these lands in mar- 
riage with his granddaughter to Emerick de 
Gardino, or Gordein, an ancient family, who 
principally residing in this neighbourhood, the 
places where they possessed estates, or in which 
they had any material intercourse, became dis- 
tinguished by their names, whence arose the 
corrupt appellations of Easton in Gordano, &c. 
Notice is taken of this particular, in regard there 
are some who have erroneously conceived that this 
whole territory we are now speaking of was 
anciently called Gardium ; and others, equally mis- 
taken, have given it as their opinion that the 
several places to which the distinction in question 
is aflixed, having during the minority of some one 
of the Berkeleys been in ward or gardien to the 
King, were thence cognominated to preserve 
the memory of such a circumstance occurring in 
the manorial property of that illustrious family.” 


Collinson’s authority was the ‘Testa de 
Nevill, and on referring thereto I find that 
Emericus de Gardino held a fourth part of 
the manor of Weston, and also that Thomas 
de Gardino with another held a knight’s fee 
in Side and Gardino, which two manors were 
in the county of Gloucester. 

Thus the connexion of “in Gordano” with 
Somerset may now, I think, be satisfactorily 
accounted for, but the derivation of the 
place-name Gardino still remains to be fought 


out, as I hope it will be, in the pages of | 


‘N. & Q.’ 


Ilminster. 


Wituram Locke Raprorp. 


Has Lorp ALDENHAM fully weighed the 
evidence given by Collinson? We read of 
a Ralph de Gardino of Cleveden about 1190, 
but the Gorges did not appear till 1269, when 
Sir Roger married the ei of Wraxall, 
which line survived only for two generations, 
when an heiress carried the land to the 
Russells ; and the mortuary inscriptions at 
Wraxall are therefore Russell alias Gorges. 
Meanwhile there was a Wm. de Gordein at 
Somerton in 1288, and a Thomas appears in 
the ‘Testa de Nevill’; so a main line of Gor- 
dano is thus authenticated at (1) Easton in 
Gordano, where Emeric de Gardino married 
the heiress, deriving from Fitz-Hamon and 
Marischau vel Morisco; (2) Weston in Gor- 
dano, which came from Perceval al. Lovel to 
Ashley and Emeric, as above; singularly, 
the Gorges of Warwickshire were of kin to 
Lovel, but Gordano was a fixture in Somer- 
setshire beforehand; (3) the same Emeric 
also held Clapton in Gordano. Did any true 
Gorges flourish permanently anywhere ? 


ALL. 
Highbury, N. 


ADRIAN Scrope, THE Recicrpe (9"" 8. v. 495). 
—I cannot understand INquIRER’s statement 
respecting the brevity of Foster’s ‘ Pedigrees 
of the County Families of Yorkshire, which 
work gives the Scrope pedigree without a 
break from Hugh le Scrope, 1149, ancestor of 
Richard, the first Baron Scrope, to John 
Scrope of Spennithorne, co. York, and 
Hambleton, co. Bucks, brother to Sir Henry, 
the seventh baron, 1514, and great-grand- 
father of Adrian, the regicide, down to John 
of Wormsley, co. Oxon, 1752. To give a 
skeleton pedigree would take up too much 
of the space of ‘N. & Q.,’ but I will send to 
INQUIRER any information from the above. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 

Furlane, Greenfield, Oldham. 


LAFONTAINE’s ‘Ores DE FRERE PHILLIPPE’ 
(9 S. v. 512).—There is another variant in 
the story of ‘Peredur the Son of Evrawe’ in 
the ‘ Mabinogion’ of Lady Charlotte Guest. 
The mother of Peredur, fearing that her son 
might become a knight, and be slain as his 
father and elder brothers had been, brings 
him up in seclusion, and in — ignor- 
ance of everything pertaining toc <p and 
martial affairs. And when he sees by chance 
three knights riding by and asks what they 
are, she tells him they are angels. “Then, 
says Peredur, “by my faith I will go and 
become an angel with them.” In a note Lady 
Charlotte refers to St. John of Damascus, and 


|to a Latin collection of materials for com- 


posing sermons (circa 1450), in which similar 
incidents occur. Cc. C. B. 


Iron Mines in West WARWICKSHIRE (9" 5. 
v. 515).—-In the life of St. Egwin, founder and 
first abbot of Evesham Abbey and third 
Bishop of Worcester (died 717), it is recorded 
that he visited the iron-workers in the royal 
domain at Alcester (Alne-cester, Latin 
Alauna), in order to convert them. They 
refused to hear him, and made such a din 
with their hammers and anvils that he could 
not be heard. Thereupon he placed a curse 
upon them, so that no smith was able to pros- 
per at Alcester thereafter. See ‘Chronicon 

. 24-6) for the interesting details. 

W. C. B. 


Writines (9 8. v. 415, 
185).—-I have in my possession a curious 
manuscript, which I may say I acquired, not 
for the theological merits of its contents, but 
because it bears on its front page the inscrip- 
tion “Ex lib* J. Addison,” in Mr. Secretary’s 
well-known handwriting. It is of duodecimo 


size, and comprises sixty-six pages. It is pos- 
sibly a duplicate of the MS. mentioned by Mr. 
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W. D. Macray as being amongst the Raw- 
linson MSS. in the Bodleian Library, though 
I cannot say if it is in Muggleton’s hand- 
writing. It is written in a fine, clerkly hand. 
The first part is headed : “The nine Assertions 
William Meadgate in his Rebellion sent unto 
mee is layd doune Verbatim as followeth.” 
This part ents on p. 54 with the colophon : 
“Written by Lodowick Muggleton one of the 
two last prophetts and witnesses of the Spirit 
unto the igh and mighty God the man Christ- 
Jesus in Glory in the yeare 1671.” Then 
“followeth the coppy of a Letter sent to 
Walter Bohenan a Scotchman another Rebell 
in the same Conspiracy with the rest in 
Answere to his Rebellious Letters as_fol- 
loweth.” This part does not seem to be com- 
plete. W. F. Prmeaux. 


Joun Moore (9 8S. v. 515).— 

“The Moores of Bankhall were almost the only 

Puritan family amongst the landed gentry. For a 
considerable period John Moore was the only Pro- 
testant magistrate in the district, and being em- 
ployed by the Government to hunt up Popish 
recusants he lived isolated from all his neighbours.” 
In 1640 
“the Roundheads were in Liverpool by 
John Moore, of Bank Hall, who became one of the 
regicide judges, athorough Parliamentarian and an 
unscrupulous partisan of Cromwell.” 
In 1641 he was nominated Deputy-Lieutenant 
of Lancashire, and was one of four members 
sent by Parliament into Lancashire “to call 
out the militia and put the county into a 
state of defence.” In 1643 Liverpool was 
“ garrisoned for the Parliament under Colonel 
John Moore.” 

“Colonel John Moore was appointed by the Par- 
liament governor of Liverpool. As a commander 
he was active and vigilant. By his influence, and 
partly at his expense, several vessels were fitted 
out at Liverpool to cruise against the enemy, to 
blockade Dublin, and to cut off the supplies from 
the royal army in Ireland.” 

In 1644 

* Moore had been assisting at the siege of Lathom 
House, but now retired and shut himself up in 
Liverpool, where he was followed by his opponent 
[Prince Rupert].” 

The author of the ‘ Discourse’ says :— 

_ “Colonell Moore with what force he had with him 
in the towne, resisted while he could, but when he 
saw it was in vaine — to withstand such a potent 
army, he betook himself to the sea.” 

His father, Edward Moore, represented 
Liverpool in 1625, and the family had been 


of Lancashire’; Herdman’s ‘ Ancient Liver- 

9001’; Moore Rental’ in Chetham Society’s 
-apers, vol. xii., &e. E. MEI. 
Blundellsands. 


| 


This John Moore was doubtless one of the 
_ Moores of Bank Hall, near Liverpool, an im- 
portant commercial family, strongly Parlia- 
mentarian. They eventually spread to London 
and into Suffolk (Kentwell Hall). See Tenth 
Report of Historical Manuscripts Commission 
(Capt. Stewart’s papers, fourth appendix). 
F, Lacy Rosrson. 
Kensington Court, W. 


Recisters tN France (9 §. v. 516).—A 
correspondent in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3™ S. iii. 164, 
stated that in the year 1675 a Mr. Dineley 
visited the Huguenot burial-place in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, Paris. He stated 
that the dead were usually put into the 
ground without any manner of ceremony or 
prayer, the Protestants being forbidden to 
appear in any great numbers after the corpse, 
or to carry it in theday. If this statement be 
true, I fear no records were kept at that date 
or before 1598. The library attached to the 
“Hospital for Poor pan | Protestants re- 
siding in Great Britain,” in Victoria Park, 
South Hackney, founded in 1708, contains a 
large collection of work’ relating to Huguenot 
history, where possibly Mrs. Core might 
obtain the information she requires. 

EverarRD Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


FooTrBaLtt ON SHROVE TuEspay §, vy. 
283, 402, 486).—This old custom is still ob- 
served here, with all the old ceremonial. At 
half-past 1 o’clock on Shrove Tuesday the 
ball, provided by the Duke of Northum- 
berland, was handed over by the porter 
at the barbican of the castle to the local 
committee, and, preceded by the duke’s 
piper playing old Northumbrian airs, the 
crowd marched down to the “ Pasture.” The 
contestants were the parish of St. Michael 
against that of St. Paul. After three hales the 
ball is thrown up, to be carried off by whoever 
is fleetest of foot. Very often it is carried 
across the Aln. This year, there being a 
spate, two men who strove for its possession 
had to be rescued by men on the other side. 
The game used to be played in the streets, but 
this ceased in 1828. G. H. THompson. 
Alnwick. 


connected with that town for several hundred 
years. For further information about John 
Moore and his family, consult Picton’s 
‘Memorials of Liverpool,’ from which the 
above extracts are taken ; Baines’s ‘ History 


“THE SPOTTED NEGRO Boy” (9 §S. v. 456, 
505).—-In one of Richardson’s original hand- 
bills in my collection is to be found a certain 
amount of information about this child. It 
is headed “ Richardson’s New Theatre, The 
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Beautiful Spotted Negro Boy.” A woodcut, 
5jin. by 4in., depicts him in a standing 
attitude, bow in right hand, arrow in left, 
quiver at his back, sandals on his feet. He 
is only partially clothed, and the spots are 
very much in evidence, but by a pictorial 
licence they appear as black on a white skin 
instead of being in white and brown on what 
was doubtless his “ proper” tincture. Under 
his portrait is the announcement :— 

“That the Public in General may have an Oppor- 
tunity of viewing the surprising Beauties of this 
astonishing Child Mr. has thought it 
his oat to introduce him between his pieces, in 
gratitude for that Patronage and Support, which he 
has for so many years experienced, and being the 
Last Season of the Boys remaining in this Country. 
This superlative Curiosity is the offspring of Negroes, 
beautifully covered by a diversity of Spots, trans- 
arent brown and white: his hair interwoven 
vrown and white, this fanciful Child of Nature, 
formed in her most playful mood, is allowed by every 
Lady and Gentleman that has seen him, the greatest 
Curiosity ever beheld.” 

An untimely death seems to have interfered 
with the return of the native. 
J. Error Hope. 


I saw a few days ago a small coloured en™ 
graving of this boy for sale in a second-hand 


shop in Clifton. It represented a naked child | 


seated on the back of a turtle, and playing ap- 
parently with a leopard, or some other striped 
animal. The skin of the boy is curiously 
spotted and marked, and brown and white in 
colour. Underneath the picture is inscribed : 

“The Portrait of George Alexander: an extra- 
ordinary spotted boy from the Caribbee Islands in the 
West Indies. Painted from life by Dan' Orme and 
engraved under his direction by his late pupil R. R. 
Cooper.” 

Freperick T. Hrecame. 


“ HoGNayLe” (9 v. 287, 459).—The origin 
of this word still appears to be in ambiquo, 
but, given that “Hognor,” “ Hogenstore,” 
&e., constitute a very free spelling of “ Hog- 
many store,” it is not difficult, when the 
illiteracy of the old-time churchwarden 
is considered, to allow a similar ortho- 
graphical latitude in the spelling of “Hog- 
many ale,” which would, abbreviated, become 
“Hognayle,” “Hognell,” &c.; so that in 
the emer word the allusion is more par- 
ticularly to the “store” of bread or other 
victuals which was distributed in doles at 
Hogmany (Old Year Day), while “Hognayles,” 
or “ Hognells,” were of the convivial character 
over which Sir John Barleycorn presided, such 
“ales” or feasts having been countenanced 
by the clergy to encourage a due observance 
of the Church’s great festivals, and were said 


also, by bringing the people together, to soften 


social asperities. When it is objected that it 
was not actually Christmas Day, but 31 De- 
cember, that was styled “ Hogmany,” it should 
be remembered that while Old Year Day was 
thus incidentally marked by special rejoicings, 
it was still part and aeeell of the festival of 
the Nativity, which did not terminate, so far 
as the men were concerned, until Plough 
Monday, ¢. e., the first Monday after Twelfth 
Day, when they returned to the plough, or to 
their daily work, and for the women till Rock 
Day, or the day after Twelfth Day, when 
they resumed their rock, or distaff. In the 
‘Wandsworth Churchwardens’ Accounts from 
1545 to 1558,’ about to be published by Mr. 
Cecil Davis, the local librarian, an item of 
receipts lays some stress upon Christmas-tide, 
as distinct from the day itself, thus, “For 
the Noggells at the tyme of Chrystemas, 
xxijs. vjd. (1545-6).” “ Hogenstore ” was thus, 
apparently, a contribution towards the sea- 
sonable feasting of the poor, while a “ Hog- 
nayle” contributed towards their seasonable 
drinking, money being collected for that 
purpose, as Pasch money was collected for 
similar purposes at Easter. Another item 
of receipts given by Mr. A. L. MayHEw was 
“James's Ale,” money collected to cele- 
brate old St. James’s Day, 5 August, for 
an “ale” or feast, when grottoes were erected 
to the memory of St. James of Compostella 
and his world-renowned shrine, a custom 
for which it is not surprising that such a 
comparatively large sum was forthcoming, 
considering that its popularity is  sus- 


| tained to this day by street urchins with 


their grottoes of oyster-shells. Then there 
were other ales, as Whitsun ales, church ales, 
clerk ales, &c., so that whatever faults are 
charged to the clergy of those days, it could 
not be said of them that “ because they were 
virtuous” they set their face against “cakes 
and ale.” Spice bread and cheese with liquor 
are still given away on Old Year Day in 
North Northumberland (Heslop, ‘ Gloss.’). 
But an acceptable etymology of “ Hogmany ” 
might elucidate whatever is obscure concern- 
ing an observance that seems to have for- 
merly been customary from John o’ Groat’s 
to Land’s End, and still survives in Scotland, 
Northumberland, and—the police willing — 
outside St. Paul’s Cathedral on New Year's 
Eve. J. Hotpen 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


SHAKESPEARE AND Cicero v. 288, 462). 
—Mr. Percy Smmpson attacks me for what I 
wrote before in ‘N. & Q.’ concerning Shak- 
payne ignorance of the sea. He says that 
the evidence of Shakspeare’s knowledge of 
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the sea is so overwhelming as to’make my 
contention ludicrous. I may have been 
wrong ; but I think that I made out a very 
good case in favour of my contention. | 
quoted passages from other poets which 
ened that they must have seen the sea. [I 
could find ne such passage in Shakspeare. 
There is, however, one line in ‘Richard IT.’ 
which I did not quote, and which is happy : 
After late tossing on the breaking seas. 

That one of Shakspeare’s hyperboles corre- 
sponds with one by Lucan does not seem to 
me to be very significant. 

In my former contributions I either quoted 
or referred to all the chief passages in which 
Shakspeare mentions the sea, and I com- 
pared what he had written with what other 
_ had written on it. Yet Mr. Percy 
Simpson said that I was blind to the evi- 
dence of Shakspeare’s knowledge of the sea, 
and was notaware that Shakspeare borrowed 
hislines from the conventional storm-painting 
of the Latin poets. It seems that some Latin 
poets do not follow nature when they are 

inting storms ; but I am quite sure that 

orace describes naturally sea storms, the 
sea, and what pertains to it. And surely 
Virgil’s tempest in the ‘A®neid,’ book 1. 
lines 80-90, is like the real thing. If we 
knew nothing of the life of Byron we could 
perceive from his poetry that he had had 
maritime experience. i am as sure that 
Homer and Cowper saw the sea as that 
I have seen it myself; but I do not think 
the same of Shakspeare. A few lines that he 
has written cause me to suppose that he may 
have seen the sea ; but most of his descrip- 
tions of it and references to it make a dis- 
tinctly contrary impression. A great poet, 
who is describing what he has never seen, 
may resort to hyperbole in order to disguise 
his ignorance. Though Shakspeare wrote 
very beautiful poetry on the sea, it is not 
certain that he saw it. The lovely dirge in 
‘The Tempest’ may have had no other sug- 
gestion than a bit of coral on the mantle- 
piece ; but anybody else might have voyaged 
all round the world, and yet would never 
have had his ideas. Shakspeare need not 
have had actual knowledge of a sea storm 
when he wrote the grand lines in ‘ Pericles’ : 

The sea-man’s whistle 
Is as a whisper in the ears of death 
Unheard. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Omar (9 §. v. 517).— For 
Persian poetry generally, Garcin de Tassy’s 
*Prosodie des Langues de l’Orient Musul- 
man,’ second edition, 1873, is a most lucid 


of French scientific writing. Concerning the 
various editions of Omar, I had an article 
in the Academy, 4 December, 1897, in which I 
referred to Whinfield’s, in Triibner’s “Oriental 
Series,” as the best edition of the Persian 
text, and it has an English verse translation. 
Since then there has been published the fac- 
simile of the Bodleian manuscript mentioned 
in the editorial note. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


RELATIVE ImpoRTANCE OF SUBJECTS IN 
Pustic Lrsrartes S. v. 456).—The follow- 
ing extract from the Report of the Rochdale 
Free Public Library may be of service to 
BrstiopHaGcus, to whom [ shall be glad to 
send a copy of the Report itself if he wishes : 

No. of Volumes 


CLASSIFICATION. Volumes. Issued. 
Theology and Philosophy ... 1808... 1,18 
Biography and Correspondence ... 2,960... 1,977 
History and Travels ... ai .. 4,519 3,715 
Law, Politics, and Commerce 806 ... 


Arts, Science, and Natural History 3,940... 6,397 
Fiction and Juvenile Literature ... 16,359 ..106,660 


Poetry and the Drama 917 
Miscellaneous Literature... 6,614 ... 10,854 
Books for the Use of the Blind ... 277... 53 

Total ... ... 38,409 ...132,317 


Henry Fisnwick. 
The Heights, Rochdale. 
Hints as to the above and statistics of the 
relative proportions in which fiction and other 
classes of books were issued are in the Report 
of St. Giles’s Public Library (1899-1900, p. 16, 
§ 14), Parishes of St. Giles and of St. George, 
Bloomsbury, Tho. Greenwood, 1892 and 1894, 
pp. 401-2, 131 ; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 33 ; Sun- 
derland, 144; Birmingham, 160; Longfagan, 
near Dundee, 445. Second International Li- 
brary Conference, London, 1897: Children’s 
Libraries, 111 ; in Jamaica, 175-6. The Litrary, 
i. 332, Guildhall ; ii. 179, 233, 364; iv. 136; v. 
176; vi. 411; and viii. 522-35 in especial. 
H. B. Wheatley, 1886, ‘How to Form a Library,’ 
85-6, for Liverpool. See also F. B. Perkins, 
‘The Best Books.’ C. G.8.-M 
23, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Foster PoWELL, THE YORKSHIRE PEDEs- 
TRIAN (9% S. v. 436)—Mr. will find 
an interesting account of this man in ‘ Won- 
derful Characters,’ by H. Wilson and J. 
Caulfield, published by J. C. Hotten (no 
date, but about 1870), wherein he is stated 
to have been born in 1734 and to have died 
in 1793. I think your correspondent’s date 
of 1732 must be an error. 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.L 


Teignmouth. 
This celebrated Yorkshire pedestrian was 


and fascinating book, in quite the best style 


born at Horsforth, near Leeds, in 1734, For 
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rticulars concerning his walking feats the 
‘ollowing works should be consulted: the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ ; Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ ii. 633 ; Thom’s * Pedes- 
trianism,’ 1813 ; ‘A Short Sketch of the Life 
of Foster Powell,’ London, 1793 ; and ‘ Mr. 
Foster Powell’s Journey on Foot from London 
to York,’ 1793. T. Seymour. 

9, Newton Road, Oxford. 


For an account of this remarkable pedes- 
trian, who was born at Horsforth, near 
Leeds, in 1734, and of his feats, see Grainger’s 
* Wonderful Museum,’ ii., 1804 ; ‘ Wonderful 
Characters,’ i. 1821; ‘Wonders of Human 
Nature,’ Glasgow, 1842; Zecentric Magazine, 
1814, in all of which works a_ portrait 
is given; but in Kirby’s ‘ Wonderful and 
Eccentric Museum,’ iv., 1820, there is no 
illustration. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Disrensary’ (9 8. v. 496).—My copy 
is the tenth edition, 1741, with a “Compleat 
Key” at the end, from which I find that 
William IIL. is referred to as “ Nassau,” 
and there are several laudatory passages in 
various parts of the book. In canto 1. p. 9, 
1. 16, he says :— 

The Peals of Nassau’s Arms these eyes unclose, 

Mine he molests, to give the World Repose. 

That Ease I offer with Contempt He flies, 

His Couch a Trench, his Canopy the Skies. 

Nor Climes nor Seasons his Resolves controul, 

Th’ Aquator has no Heat, no [ce the Pole. 

With Arms resistless o’er the Globe he flies, 

And leaves to Jove the Empire o’ the Skies. 

The reference in canto vi. pp. 83-4 is too 
long to quote. 

Dr. Garth in his ‘Claremont,’ which is 
bound up in the same volume, at p. 35, has :— 
Again shall Romulus in Nassau reign ; 

Great Numa, in a Brunswick Prince, ordain 
Good Laws; and Halcyon Years shall hush the 
World again. 
Wn. Norman. 


William IIL. is frequently referred to in 
this poem under the designation Nassau, 
which, it may be noted, is intended to be 
pronounced as in French. Perhaps the lines 
desired by H. T. B. are those in canto vi. :— 

And hence on Daphne’s laurel’d forehead grow 

Immortal wreaths for Phoebus and Nassau. 


W. T. Lynn. 


[Similar replies received. } 


Harrison Wetr’s Book on Cats S. v. 
515).—If Stnot were to write direct to Mr. 
Harrison Weir at Sevenoaks—quite sufficient 
address to find so well known a man--he 
would get all the information he seeks. As 
a Lewes man he is well known here, and 


from a friend with whom he often stays [ 
could possibly get details. She possesses an 
original edition given to her by him. 

CAROLINE STEGGALL. 
Lewes. 


This work was published in 1889 by 
R. Clements & Company, Mount Pleasant, 
Tunbridge Wells. J. T. 

Beckenham. 


Miscellaneous 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. Vol. LXIIL. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
We have at last to congratulate our readers on the 
completion of the most truly national undertaking 
that English letters have yet known. The con- 
cluding volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ is now in the hands of the public, and 
the nn row of volumes, containing ful! infor- 
mation concerning every Englishman of eminence 
from the beginning of our history—shall we say 
with Boadicea?—to “him that did but yesterday 
suspire,” stretches out on the shelves of the sub- 
scribers. A couple of volumes of supplement, giving 
short lives of those who have died while the work 
was in progress, are promised for next year. Our 
duty in the present case is light—lighter than it has 
previously been. From the task of congratulating 
the founders and executants of this fine work we 
are freed, inasmuch as that duty has been taken up 
by the nation. Royalty has not withheld its patron- 
age, and the municipality of London has, through 
the Lord Mayor, commemorated the conclusion of 
the work. What further recognition, if any, ma 
be in store for those whose energy, capacity, an 
munificence have brought this treasury into our 
possession we know not. We are, at Yeast, sure 
that across the Channel such an occasion would not 
pass without a liberal bestowal of honours. Addi- 
tional interest attends the last volume, which 
gives, from editorial sources, an all but complete 
history of the inception and execution of the work. 
From this we learn that the editor is responsible 
for three volumes of the series, and that no fewer 
than eighteen contributors have supplied a volume 
or over. So full of matter, and so pregnant in 
interest, is this that we commend a close study of 
it to our readers, a matter the more easily accom- 
plished, since the statistical account is issued 
separately in pamphlet form. 
Teanton to this concluding volume, we find it 
contains one of the sixteen longest and most im- 
ortant articles—the life of Wycliffe, the reformer, 
& the Rev. Hastings Rashdall. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
concludes his series of literary portraits with lives 
of Wordsworth and Young of the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
while the editor supplies admirable studies of 

Tudor life and literature in his lives of Sir Hen 
Wotton, the two Sir Thomas Wyatts, father an 
son, and the Wriothesleys. Under the head ‘ Henry 
Wriothesley, Third Earl of Southampton,’ Mr. 
goes over again much of the ground traversed in 


his life of Shakespeare. He holds that the view 
that the majority of Shakespeare’s Sonnets were 
addressed to Southampton is powerfully supported 
by internal evidence, and he sees a possibility that 


the rival in the earl’s affection might have 
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Barnabe Barnes. Once more Mr. Lee insists that 
to use, in the expression of affection, the language 
of overmastering passion was a trick of the son- 
neteers of Tudor times. The life of Thomas 
Wriothesley, fourth Earl of Southampton, is also 
in Mr. Lee’s hands. The period is later than that 
with which Mr. Lee ordinarily concerns himself, 
but the picture presented of the brave, staunch, 
responsible nobieman amid the corruptions of the 
Court of Charles LL. is impressive. Coming down 
to the present century, Mr. Lee has written also 
the life of Thomas Wright, the antiquary, a man to 
whose industry and merits we have for the first time 
an adequate tribute. In his Wordsworth Mr. 
Stephen gives an admirable account of the intimacy 
with Coleridge, and of the growth of Wordsworth’s 
fame. In the present, as in previous volumes, 
Mr. Thomas Seccombe deals with many writers of 
secondary importance. He has contributed a very 
sympathetic life of Edmund Yates. We should 
like to have had a mention of the dramatic cir- 
cumstances under which Yates, at the close of a 
theatrical performance, fell dying from his stall. 
We were witnesses of this very painful scene. 
Among other excellent contributions of Mr. Sec- 
combe are the lives of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall 
James Wright, Robert Henry Wyndham, and 
William Wyatt. Dr. Penrose is responsible for a 
tribute to Sir Christopher Wren. Mr. Aitken 
supplies the life of Wycherley, and Mr. James Tait 
that of William of Wykeham. It is needless to say 
that the life of Wycliffe, to which we have pre- 
viously referred, is a work of solid erudition. It is, 
however, arid in style, and the task of perusal is 
more difficult than we should have expected in a 
work by the author of a history of the universities 
in the Middle Ages. Mr. C. H. Firth supplies a 
life of Sir Francis Wortley, the friend of Ben 
Jonson, and a contributor to ‘Jonsonus Virbius.’ 
We see the last of many fine contributions of Prof. 
Laughton, Dr. 8S. R. Gardiner, the Rev. W. Hunt, 
Dr leven Moore, Mr. Pollard, Mr. Rigg, Mr. 
Norgate, Sir Ernest Clarke, Mr. W. P. Courtney, 
Mr. Lionel Cust, Mr. Henry Davey, Dr. Garnett, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Thomas Bayne, and other 
writers too numerous for mention. Into our re- 
joicings over the conclusion of the work, and the 
consequent gain to accessible knowledge, there 
presses a feeling of regret at the discharge for the 
ast time of a pleasant duty—we will not say of 
criticism, but of comment and announcement. It 
may be a pardonable, if solitary, obtrusion of self 
to say that some sadness is felt at the cessation of 
labours, our personal share in which has brought 
us into association with much that is best and most 
representative in modern literature. No mention of 
our own work has appeared in these columns. It 
is permissible, however, on an occasion such as 
the present, to take our readers into our con- 
fidence, and say that our share in the record is 
estimated by the editor at a sixty-third of the 
whole, that is, at one volume. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray.—Vol. IV. 
Gradely—Greement. By Henry Bradley, Hon. 
M.A.-—-Vol. V. Infe e—Inpushing. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Previous to the appearance of the two quarterly 
rts of the great dictionary Dr. Murray has printed 

is admirable Romanes Lecture, to which we have 
once already drawn attention, illustrating for the first 


time, we believe, the growth of dictionary making. 
We do not see that our task of noting the appearance 
of successive parts of the dictionary is influenced 
by the publication in question, but are glad once 
more to commend it to the attention of scholars. 
in the portion of the dictionary edited by Mr. 
Bradley special attention is drawn to gravy, the 
origin of which has always been obscure. It appears 
that the word in old French was grané, cognate, 
supposedly, with grain, grenade, and grenadine. 
Grané seems to have been early misread as graué, 
and in that form found its way into English cookery 
books. With this word the curious and interesting 
history of grain asa substantive may advantageously 
be studied. Grandee, a Spanish nobleman, first 
appears as grande. It then developes into grandy, 
pl. grandies, and ultimately into grandee. In both 
Spanish and Portuguese grande is the original word. 
Of gradely, the first word in the part, the use is 
now dialectal. Its meaning, in its early employ- 
ment, is said to be somewhat uncertain. It is now 
generally employed in the North, in the case of a 
woman, as equivalent to comely or handsome, though 
a man may still be called a “ gradely fool,” i.e., 
a thorough fool. An interesting history is supplied 
of grail, a cup or platter, in medieval literature 
known as the Saint or Holy Grail, or the Sangreal. 
A useful dissertation follows on gram, as used in 
anagram, epigram, phonogram, &c. For gramary, 
necromancy, no quotations are supplied between 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ circa 1470, where the sense seems 
doubtful, and Walter Scott. Gramercy, originally 
graunt mercy, &c., has also a curious history. Gram- 
mar until the time of Ben Jonson was only employed 
to indicate the Latin grammar. Grammar-school 
is thus the name given to schools founded in the 
sixteenth century, or earlier, for the purpose of 
teaching Latin. Grand is a word the history of 
which repays close study, the same holding true 
of great. No exact explanation is given wh 
grand comes to be used of ancestors or descend- 
ants in words such as grandsire, grandame, and 
grandchild, Under great-uncle, &c., which follow 
the Latin aruncu/us magnus, further information is 
found. The origin and art of grangerizing are ex- 
ylained. Grass and grave have both an interesting 
Chae, the latter, in its adjectival form, lending 
itself to many a play upon words, teste Mercutio’s 
“ Ask for me to-morrow, and you shall find me a 
grave man.” In the treatment of the adjective 
great obligation to Dr. H. Sweet is avowed. One is 
surprised to find so modern-sounding a conjunction 
as greatcoat used in the seventeenth century. The 
origin of greaves=leg armour, is unknown. 

In the instalment of the fifth volume, amidst 
words of Latin origin, are some of native formation. 
Perhaps the most interesting word in the part is 
inn, concerning the use of which in Inns of Court 
and Chancery and New Inn Hall information not 
previously accessible is given. Some of the illus- 
trations supplied are of very great value. Under 
inland we have, of course, Rosalind’s “‘ Yet am I 
in-land bred and know some culture.” The first 
form of inmate seems to have been inmake. The 
derivation of ink, through old French enque, from 
Greek fycaveroy, late Latin encaustum, is fully ex- 
plained. Inkle and inkling, the derivation of which 
1s not ascertained, mean primarily to mention or 
mentioning in an undertone. Their use dates from 
the fourteenth century. A specially full account is 
given of influenza, the first mention of which, in 
the London Moyazine, took place in 1743. The 
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history of this mysterious disease is fully illustrated 
in the quotations. Foote, in his ‘Lame Lover,’ 
first acted August, 1770, speaks of it specially as 
the “new influenza.” Some of the words derived 
from this scourge, as influenzacised, &c., are almost 
as bad as the disease itself. Concerning inning, 
more familiar in the plural, much is said. From a 
female pen comes the vile word innkeeperess. 
Splendid progress is now being made with the 
undertaking, and the close of the century will, 
presumably, see the completion of the fourth 
volume, if not that of the fifth also. 

Among the jewels of Henry V., * Rolls of Parlia- 
ment,’ iv. 222, are mentioned “‘ diverses Yngottes 
& Kakes d’argfent), pois’ xxxiii lb. vii. une’,” and 
** vi, Yngottesd’ argient], poisauntz vi. Ib. ix. unc. di.” 
This early use has only just been traced. It com- 
pletes the history of the word. 


The Early History of English Poor Relief. By E. M. 
Leonard. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

UNSATISFACTORY as may be, in some respects, the 
working of our system of poor relief—and none will 
regard it as ideal—it is better in almost all respects 
than that of neighbouring nations. Attempts to 
furnish relief to the destitute were general in the 
sixteenth century throughout Western Europe. In 
England alone have efforts in this direction been 
organized and persistent. We have our author's 
warranty for saying that Louise Michelle (?) durin 

her visit to England was more struck by our system o 
»oor relief than by any other English institution, and 
declared that the existence of a similar system in 
France would have prevented the French Revolu- 
tion. Materials for a history of early English poor 
relief are abundant in the Privy Council registers, 
municipal records, and other repositories. The 
latest volume of Mr. Dasent’s ‘ Acts of the Privy 
Council, a.p. 1590-91,’ which reached us at the 
same period as the present history, offers abundant 
proof of the measures that were taken for the relief 
of the destitute, and notably of the maimed soldiers 
who returned from the wars. These consist to some 
extent in the licences to beg which were accorded 
by the Privy Council, and in recommendations to 
the position of almsmen in cathedrals and colleges. 
From the sources named the author, a former 
student of Girton, has compiled a good account of 
the measures for the relief of the indigent, which, 
beginning in Anglo-Saxon times, reached their 
highest development in the period immediately 
preceding the wars of the Commonwealth. Her 
work constitutes a striking and picturesque record, 
the only defect in which, beyond the use of a word 
such as “ bye-laws,” consists in a tiresome habit 
of using the editorial “‘we.” The English Poor 
Law was “‘a growth, nota creation.” Almsgiving 
and charitable maintenance, though not wholly 
confined to the great ecclesiastical corporations, 
were in early times practically in the hands of the 
Church. By the law of Ethelred one-third part of 
the tithe which belonged to the Church was to be 
given to “ God's poor and needy men in thraldom.” 
After the Black Death of 1348-9, in the Ordinance 
of Labourers of 1349, the first step was taken 
** towards the national control of poor relief.” The 
result of this statute, intended to compel men to 
work for their living, was to send men on false 
pretences on pilgrimages, or on wanderings from 
county to county, and to compel further legislation, 
in order to restrain irregularities. From this time 
forward we hear much of rogues and vagabonds 


and of “ masterless men,” who become a danger to 
the State. Governors of towns and guilds began to 
control endowments for the relief of the poor. We 
cannot accompany our author in her progress, nor 
deal with her subject at the length it merits. 
During the period between 1597 and 1644 evidence 
seems to indicate that in many places the whole of 
the Elizabethan Poor Law was put into execution, 
and that “‘ work was provided for the unemployed 
as well as relief for the impotent.” In the reign of 
Henry VIIL. relief of the poor by secular authorities 
seems to have been first organized in London and 
other cities, and after the years of scarcity of 
1594-7 “the statutory provision was made which, 
for the most part, remained unchanged until 1834. 
We have marked many points for comment which 
we are compelled to withhold, and but commend to 
our readers a praiseworthy and remarkable product 
of female labour. 


Dr. Symes Saunpers has reprinted (Eastbourne 
Art Publishing Co.) George Herbert’s translation 
of Lewis Cornaro’s T'reatise of Temperance and 
Sobriety, together with one or two equally edifying 
works. The book is prettily got up and repays 
perusal. It opens with so much difficulty, however, 
that reading it is something of a task. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

mut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to h the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

M. Dormer Harris (“ P; in Erasmus”).— 
See the ‘ Familiaria Colloquia,’ ‘ Abbatis et Eruditz,’ 
in which Antronius and Magdalia converse. 

C. G, Letanp.—We have a letter for you con- 
cerning Hopestill Leland from F. Warran Smith, 
Chemist, The Californian Powder Works, Hercules 
Station, Pinole P.O., Cal. We have no address to 
which to forward this, which contains much in- 
formation connected with your family. 

M. L. R. Brestar (“Skeltonical Verse 
A specimen of Skelton’s mixed Latin and English 
verse is furnished under the heading ‘Skelton’s 
Cipher,’ 9 S. iii. 386, 498. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful, We wish the journal still further success." Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted.”"—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


“*The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


YEARLY. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 
FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 
at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—-GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalis. 
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